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A Guide for Teachers 


By Rutu Evetyn HEenperson 


The January News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Arithmetic: 

“News Parade,” through interesting examples of 
ways that members have increased their Service Funds, 
suggests actual problems based on Junior Red Cross 
earnings in your school. 


Art: 

“The Ox Team,” “News Parade,” 
gans” 
Citizenship: 

“The Pioneers Were Good Neighbors,” “The Plim- 


soll Mark,” “News Parade,” “A Children’s Fiesta,” 
“Slippery Slogans” 


Geography: 

Arctic Circle—‘‘News Parade” includes items about 
the service of Junior Red Cross members in behalf of 
the armed forces and of children in northern parts of 
the earth. 

Chile—“Letters from Chile” 

China—“A Thank You from China” 

Mexico—‘“Books for a Cold Day,” “A Children’s 
Fiesta” 

Syria—‘Lost in Beirut” 

United States of America—“The Ox Team,” “The 
Pioneers Were Good Neighbors,” “Books for a Cold 
Day,” “The Alligator’s Nest,” “News Parade” 

Other Countries—‘‘News Parade” 


Primary Grades: 

““A Children’s Fiesta,” “We Make Maple Syrup,” 
“Tea Party,” “Slippery Slogans”; also, “The Alli- 
gator’s Nest,” and “Lost in Beirut” 


Units: 

Accident Prevention—‘Tips on Ice Skating,” “Slip- 
pery Slogans” 

Climate—““The Ox Team,” “The Plimsoll Mark,” 
“The Alligator’s Nest,” “Letters from Chile,” “A 
Children’s Fiesta,” “We Make Maple Syrup” 

Communication and T ransportation— ‘The Plimsoll 
Mark,” “News Parade,” “Tea Party” 

Conservation of Life—‘ ‘The Plimsoll Mark,” “Tips 
on Ice Skating,” ““A Thank You from China,” “News 
Parade,” “Slippery Slogans” 

Defense—‘News Parade”’ 

Dolls and other Playthings—“A Thank You from 
China,” “Letters from Chile,” “Tea Party” 

Education—“Letters from Chile,” “News Parade” 

Exploration and Travel—“The Plimsoll Mark,” 
“The Pioneers Were Good Neighbors,’ “Lost in 
Beirut,” “Letters from Chile” 

Flags— ‘Letters from Chile” 

Foods—“We Make Maple Syrup,” “Tea Party” 

Frontier Living—“The Ox Team,” “The Pioneers 
Were Good Neighbors,” “We Make Maple Syrup” 

Holidays and Festivals—‘A Thank You from 
China,” “News Parade,” “A Children’s Fiesta” 

Music—A Children’s Fiesta” 

Navigation—“The Plimsoll Mark,” “Letters from 
Chile,” “News Parade” 


“Slippery Slo- 


wy Pets —“Books for a Cold Day,” “The Alligator’s | 
est” 

Religion—‘“Lost in Beirut” 

War Relief—“A Thank You bein China,” “News 


Parade” 
In Braille This Month 


Included in the brailled Junior Red Cross News for 
January are: “The Pioneers Were Good Neighbors,” 
“News Parade,” “Letters from Chile,” and “Free- 
dom” from the Junior Red Cross Journal. 


School of the Air of the Americas 


Relevant material will be found in past files of the 
Junior Red Cross magazines for January programs in 
“This Living World” series of the C. B. 8. School of 
the Air of the Americas. 

January 9—Refugees: 

Junior Red Cross News—Nov., 1941, “The Pil- 
grim Tower’; March, 1941, “America’s People” ; Dec., 
1940, “The Children Come to America”; Nov., 1940, 
“Sven and the Flag,” “Our Guests”; Oct., 1940, 
“Sandor’s Bike,” “America—A Nation of One Peo- 
ple from Many Countries”; Sept., 1940, “Cargo of 
Mercy”; Jan., 1940, “Lovina Goes to Market” 


Junior Red Cross Journal—Feb., 1941, “America 
Lies before Them”; Jan., 1941, ““Mrs. Marconi Climbs 


the Stairs”; Jan., 1940; “Am I Homesick?”’; Nov., 
1939, “A Ukrainian at Lawrence High”; Dec., 1938, 
“The Meaning of Race,” “For Refugees”; Nov., 1938, 
“A Student of Languages”; Sept., 1938, “A Remark- 
able Collection of People,” “No Final America Yet” 
January 16—Crime and Youth: 

Junior Red Cross News—Nov., 1938, “We Went 
After Slot Machines” 

Junior Red Cross Journal—Nov.. 1940, “The Third 
Number”; Mar., 1940, “No Action”; Jan., 1939, “The 
Junior Red Cross in Budapest's Work Schools”; Dec., 
1938, “Alias Santa Claus”; Oct., 1938, “The New 
Sweater”; Apr., 1938, “Smashing the Dope Rackets”’; 
Mar., 1938, “Roots of Delinquency”; Oct., 1932, 
“Someone Must Understand” 

January 23—The Migratory Worker: 

Junior Red Cross News—Feb., 1941, “Debby and 
Francesca” 

Junior Red Cross Journal—Apr., 1940; “The 
Round Up”; Mar., 1939, “Cook’s Night Off” 

January 30—T he Standard of Living: 

Junior Red Cross Journal—Sept., 
Judy’s Job.” 

While elementary schools and some junior high 
schools will not have a file of the Junior Red Cross 
Journal, it is possible that you can borrow some of 
these numbers from high schools in your Chapter. 
The whole 1938-1939 series on Social Securities gives 
background valuable in connection with this broad- 
cast. So does the entire series of 1937-1938 which 
includes “Roots of Delinquency” listed above. 

The Junior Red Cross Calendar picture for Febru- 
ary is also interesting in connection with the broadcast 
on refugees, January 9. 


1939, “Aunt 





Developing Calendar 


“Cooperation in Overcoming Obstacles” 


HE Calendar page for January suggests ways 
for pupils to cooperate in increasing school and 
community welfare. The picture for the month also 
symbolizes working together for the common welfare. 
One characteristic of new ways of life introduced 
in America was the honor paid to hard work. The 
most useful persons in a community were the ones 
who were industrious and productive. Manual labor 
and trade, as means of providing necessities for all, 
were considered basic virtues. In 1782 Crevecoeur in 
Letters from an American Farmer said: 


“Tdleness is the most heinous sin that can be committed in 
Nantucket. Either to transact business or to converse with 
their friends they always have a piece of cedar in their hands, 
and while they are talking will, as if it were instinctive, 
employ themselves in making something useful, either in 
anes bungs or spills for their casks or other useful arti- 

es. 

It was this habitual use of the hands that gave rise 
to the word “handy” as a term of praise. 

As the pioneers moved westward these virtues of 
industriousness and cooperation were extended across 
the country. The early settlers had little respect for 
those who tried to exploit the industry of the majority. 


Davy Crockett in Exploits and Adventures, published 
1837, declared : 


“Universal independence is an almighty idea, far too ex- 
tensive for some brains to comprehend. It is a beautiful 
seed that germinates rapidly and brings forth a large and 
vigorous tree, but like the deadly upas, we sometimes find 
that the smaller plants wither and die in its shade. Its 
blooming branches spread far and wide offering a perch of 
safety to all alike, but ever among its protecting branches 
we find the eagle, the kite, and -the owl preying upon the 
helpless dove and sparrow. Beneath its shade myriads con- 
gregate in good fellowship, but the lamb and the fawn find 
but frail security from the lion and the jackal though the 
tree of independence waves over them. Some imagine inde- 
pendence to be a natural charter, to exercise without restraint 
and to their fullest extent, all the energies both physical and 
mental, with which they have been endowed, and for their 
individual aggrandizement alone, without regard to the rights 
of others, provided they extend to all the same privilege and 
freedom of action. Such independence is the worst of 
tyranny.” 

But the men whose courage and imagination ex- 
tended the national boundaries were honored not only 
by their fellows but by leaders in the East. Edward 
Everett spoke of the “increasing excitement”’ found in 
a “career of duty and usefulness.” 


“Though it may never again be the fortune of our country 
to bring within the compass of half a century a contrast as 
dazzling as this, yet in its grand and steady progress the 
career of duty and usefulness will be run by all its children 
under a constantly increasing excitement . . . The wilder- 
ness which one year is impassable is traversed the next by 
the caravans of industrious emigrants, carrying with them 
the language, the institutions, and the arts of civilized life 
. . . It is the human family led out by Providence to possess 
its broad patrimony. The states and nations which are 
springing up in the valley of the Missouri are bound to us 
by the dearest ties of a common language, a common govern- 
ment, and a common descent.” 


Serving the Nation 


This source material on United States frontier his- 
tory suggests an exploration of local, state, and com- 
munity history, to be used as interesting material in 
letters to other American countries. Topics are sug- 
gested on the Calendar page. Not only the ways that 





Activities for January 


neighbors worked together, but ways that the federal 
government helped individuals, through opening home- 
stead land, may be the basis for dramatic stories 
about democratic cooperation on a nationwide scale. 
The “Father of the Homestead Act,’ Galusha Aaron 
Grow, spoke in the House of Representatives, 1860, on 
“Free Homes and Free Men’”’: 

“If rewards or boundaries are to be granted for true hero- 
ism in the progress of the race none is more deserving than 
the pioneer who . . . opens in the wilderness a home for 
science and a pathway for civilization.” 


“Meeting Needs of Special Groups” 


Again this month there is emphasis on intelligent 
planning of Junior Red Cross gifts. The material 
given in the December “Guide for Teachers’ will be 
useful for reference. 


Serving Children Abroad 


This issue of the Junior Red Cross News includes 
in “News Parade” a variety of suggestions about ways 
to earn money for Junior Red Cross Service Funds, 
both the local fund and the National Children’s Fund. 
There are also accounts on the editorial page of some 
ways in which the National Children’s Fund has been 
used recently. 

There is still an opportunity to make garments for 
war relief. A new stock of material has been made 
available for use in the war relief Production Pro- 
gram. These materials include: 

Yarn for sweaters 

Cotton bathrobing for convalescent robes 

Cotton flannel for men’s hospital pajamas and for women’s 

and children’s nightgowns 

Cotton twill flannel for bed jackets 

Woolen material for girls’ and women’s skirts 

Boys’ shirting material 

Material for boys’ shorts 

Part wool flannel for children’s rompers 

Woolen snow suiting for children, ages two through ten 

Material for bed shirts and operating gowns. 


Some of the items will interest junior high school 
sewing classes. The stocks are available for delivery 
in January, February, and March. If you wish ma- 
terial for your classes, ask your Junior Red Cross 
Chairman to make sure that the Production Committee 
of the Chapter includes the amount needed for Junior 
Production in the Chapter order. The garments made 
in schools should bear Junior Red Cross labels, sup- 
plied free on request. 

Please be sure that all the articles made by your 
pupils for foreign war relief are reported to the Junior 
Red Cross Chairman so that they can be included in 
the national totals. 


A New Red Cross History 

A new book about the Red Cross, In Peace and War, 
by Alice Crew Gall, has recently been published by 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

The book covers the Red Cross movement from the 
founding by Henri Dunant up to the present war and 
the hopes for the future. 

The origin and increase of the Junior Red Cross 
movement are well handled. «An interesting anecdote, 
of the way in which in an unsolicited contribution on 
the part of six children at the time of the Johnstown 
flood was set apart and handled as a special fund in 
behalf of six other children, foreshadows the future 
administration of the National Children’s Fund. Un- 

(Continued on page four) 





Junior Red Cross in a Home Room 


STUDENT in the Junior Red Cross course at West- 


ern Reserve University, Summer Session, 1941, 


out- 


lined Junior Red Cross organization for a Home Room. 
Her suggestions will be helpful for the second semester. 


Under 


such a plan the Home Room serves as an assembly 


point for service carried out in connection with subject 


classes. 


a! 


we 


“TI, 


—E. White, 


Object—Development of worthwhile traits 
A. Unselfishness—Sharing with others 
B. Consideration of the feelings of others 
C. Service—Willingness to serve 
1. At school 
2. At home 
3. Outside of school or home 
Plan of execution 
A. Organization 
1. Officers: President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer 
2. Committees—as needed, such as Care of 
Home Room, Toys and gifts, Articles of 
clothing, Group scrapbook 
Choose different people for the various commit- 
tees, so that all may have the training of com- 
mittee work. 
B. Meetings—One a week, thirty minutes 
C. Special services 
1. At school 
a. Assisting in “lost and found” 
b. Care of the Home Room—blackboards, 
bulletin board, plants and flowers 
c. Making of toys or other sewing (members 
make their own choice of work) 
2. At home 
Each member to assume the responsi- 
bility for a definite service in the home, 
such as washing the dishes or helping 
with the meals at certain times 
3. Outside of home and school 
An alertness to be kind and helpful to 





or those handicapped in any way 
4. Care of gifts completed in other classes— 
packing and delivery 
. Serapbook of projects and samples of 
work as a record and for exhibit in the 
Chapter 


References Used—Junior Red Cross magazines 
and Calendar” 


Commercial Teacher, 


qo 


John Marshall High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Young Members and St. Valentine 


Another student in the same course at Western Reserve 
outlined a unit, for children beginning school the second term, 
with St. Valentine’s Day as the occasion for a culminating 
activity. The event planned is an entertainment at an old 
people’s home. 


"he 





Situation: 

1. Something needed as a stimulating, unifying 
experience for a new class 

2. Some concrete service desirable as a quick 
focus for Junior Red Cross in the school- 
room, as a medium for expressing service 

3. Need of an opportunity to tie up the life of 
the community with the children through 
good social service on their part for others 

4. Need of an activity that can be completed 

within the span of interest of young children 


Midwinter Service 
Ter 


“TIT. 


“Ty. 


“V 


—Florence M. Fix, 





and that will challenge them to get things 
done within a definite time limit—by Valen- 
tine’s Day 
Preparation: 
Because of short time allowed, the entertain- 
ment planned must be simple, selected from 
many possible activities. The children will be 
allowed to choose those they feel will be best ; 


Some Specific Learnings Desired: 

1. Good Manners—A sand table Valentine 
House can be easily constructed of a box 
covered with heart shingles with a paper doll 
family and gifts, using an imaginary party 
as a basis. The children will discuss and 
dramatize 
a. Greeting a host or hostess 
b. Pleasant conversation that is thoughtful of 

other people’s interests 
c. Good sportsmanship in games 
d. Desirable table manners listed and printed 
e. Taking leave after the party 
This will prepare the children for the real party. 


2. Thrift— 

a. Have children bring in scraps of clothing, 
lined envelopes, and old Christmas cards to use 
in making their Valentines. 

b. Have children make Sacrifice Boxes for a 
Junior Red Cross Service Fund, some of which 
will be used in buying gifts for the party. 
Slogan—‘A penny saved is a penny earned’ 


Activities related to Handwork and Art 
. Making head bands to wear at the Program 
. Making Valentines for old folks at the Home 
. Making other gifts to take to the Home 
a. Candy Valentine made by tying a stick of candy 
wrapped in cellophane to a lace doily heart 
b. Paper or wool flowers arranged in bouquet or 
as single flower boutonniéres for the men. At- 
tach two red hearts at end of ribbons from the 
boutonniéres, with child’s name and person’s 
name and the Valentine message. Attach pin. 
4. Decorate paper plates and napkins, enough 
for everybody, if refreshments are planned. 


Cobo 


Responsibility developed through life situations 

1. Program Committee— 

a. Helping to arrange Program 

b. Planning distribution of gifts and Valentines 

2. Refreshment Committee— 

a. Plan for kind and amount of refreshments— 
plates and napkins involving arithmetic com- 
putation. 

b. Plan for transportation. Check amount bought 
and choose responsible persons to carry the 
things. 

c. Work out simple plans for refreshments, prob- 
ably hard cookies or candy. 

3. Transportation Committee—Call up Red 
Cross Headquarters for arrangements for 
party, name and address of Home, number 
of inmates. 

a. Call up Home to make arrangements giving de- 
tails as to plans. 

b. Call up to find out about physical set-up as to 
space, piano, etc., in room where Program 
would be given. 

. Make plans for transportation of children. 

. Make plans for time, with office. 

e. Make plans for listing and checking all mate- 
rials to be taken. 

Elementary School Teacher, 


an 


Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 








Fitness for Serving for January 


“Correcting and Preventing Handicaps” 


N A leaflet of the National Society for the Preven- 

tion of Blindness, the statement is made: 

“There are approximately 50,000 school children in the 
United States with such seriously defective vision as to re- 
quire special educational facilities, and more than 8,000 of 
these children are now in sight-saving classes. 

“Suitable seats and desks are used, and particular care is 
exercised in regard to the lighting arrangements in the class- 
room. The books are usually in large type and much of the 
work is done on the blackboard.” 


—‘“Protection of Eyesight and National Defense” 


There are a number of ways that Junior Red Cross 
members, under the guidance of their teachers, can 
help to prevent defective vision, and to make working 
conditions better for classmates with slight handicaps. 


Eyes in Dark Weather 


It is the light that comes through the upper part of 
the window that does most good on the side of the 
room farthest from the windows. If windows have 
double shades the bottom one can be lowered to soften 
glare, when necessary, and the upper one rolled down 
to the middle, to give full benefit of light from the 
top. If there are single shades, they can be pulled 
clear up and sash curtains used to soften the glare 
through the bottom of the window. The “good house- 
keeper” who insists on adjusting all window shades 
level with the center of the windows has been re- 
sponsible for much eye strain. Let the children watch 


the result on books and other work, while you adjust 


the curtains at different angles, and when they have 
discovered which arrangement is best, appoint a com- 
mittee to be responsible for daily readjustments. 

In small schools it may be possible to arrange the 
seats, grouping them so that the children face towards 
the center instead of all facing the front, in order 
that more may receive the benefit of direct daylight. 

If the seats cannot be unscrewed and rearranged, 
seating assignments can be made so that those who 
are in greatest need have the benefit of the clearest 
light. When work is demonstrated on the board pupils 
should be grouped to best advantage for that, also. 
Test them out at different positions to discover at which 
points there is least strain in reading. 

In some schools there have been experiments with 
dark crayon used on cream colored boards, instead of 
blackboards and white chalk. Your superintendent 
may have interesting information about such depar- 
tures from the established modes in classrooms. If new 
ways cannot be tried, clean boards that afford sharp 
contrasts are a minimum essential. 

Some advantageous education is lost if the children 
simply accept favorable conditions provided, without 
themselves understanding or having any part in the 
planning. The short, frequently cloudy, days of 
winter give a good opportunity to talk over well- 
known facts about light. If children understand the 
reasons, and take part in planning favorable condi- 
tions, they are far likelier to form habits that will 
carry over into home life. These simple points for 


reading and working, which seem hard to remember 
in practice, even when understood, are: 

1. Light should be adequate so that there is no 
sense of straining to see print or other work. 

2. Preferably, light should come from behind, be- 
cause if it falls on work from in front the rays, which 


are reflected at right angles from a surface, strike the 
eyes directly and cause eye fatigue. 

3. Preferably, light should come over the left 
shoulder (of right-handed people) to avoid shadows. 

4, It is better to have adequate light, whether from 
the right side or directly in front, than to work in semi- 
darkness. 

5. The value to eye health of a diet rich in vitamin 
content should be stressed because it is important in 
this connection and because this relationship furnishes 
another chance to deepen interest in adequate diet. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
1790 Broadway, New York, distributes leaflets and reprints 
of articles giving useful information about ways to prevent 
and correct visual defects. 


Other Handicaps 


Hearing handicaps also can be lessened by care in 
seating. If you do not have the help of experts in 
tests, your observation in simple dictation exercises of 
results in accuracy and readiness in responding to re- 
quests and instructions, can uncover cases that need 
special consideration. 


Can Do 


Let pupils explore all the suggestions on the Calen- 
dar this month, and review the suggestions made in 
September, selecting those that concern their group, 
and deciding which ones they can do something about. 

The accent is on the control of conditions by intelli- 
gent effort. The normal desire for mastery can be 
turned to high social purposes, through controls made 
possible by science. Effort to master environment for 
the sake of conserving life and increasing happiness is 
a motive implicit in the Red Cross movement from the 
beginning, a motive that activates senior and junior 
members. It is as natural and powerful a motive as 
the will to destruction. In a publication of the Inter- 
national Conciliation, April, 1941, Mr. Malcolm W. 
Davis says in an article titled “The World We Want”: 

“The universe shown by science embodies a moral 
order for us because it reveals natural forces that yield 
and respond to mastery by intelligence. Here lies 
our responsibility. . . . There is no doubt bit that the 
world we have holds the elements and energies capable 
of furnishing the good life in the world we want. 
There is likewise no doubt that these elements can be 
fashioned and moved to our purposes, that these ener- 
gies can be dominated and directed as we wish, only 
as the freedom-loving people in every land carry on 
the conscious effort of forming the institutions and 
instruments for justice, for the overcoming of privation 
and the triumph of welfare throughout the world.” 





Developing Calendar Activities for January 
(Continued from page two) 


fortunate for the record is the omission of any mention 
of the significant part played by Arthur W. Dunn, 
from whose thinking and guidance the best of the 
Junior Red Cross program has since grown, not only 
in the United States, but throughout the world. 

A particularly useful feature is the chronological 
outline of events at the end, and the official documents 
that gave the Red Cross both a national and an inter- 
national legal status. 
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The Pioneers Were Good Neighbors 


GERTRUDE HARTMAN 


Bonzer DAYS in the newly settled lands 
to the West were busy times. There was so 
much work to be done that everybody had to 
lend a hand. The people of these new little 
settlements of fifty to seventy-five years ago 
could never have done all the work they had 
to‘do if they had not helped one another. So 
it came about that the settlers for miles about 
joined together on many jobs. Each one 
helped his neighbor when needed. This way 
of working together in cooperation seems a 
very good way of living in a community. 

There was fun, too, along with the hard 
work. Those good neighbors had some fine 
times together in the evening when the day’s 
work was over. Life in the wilderness was 
lonely; sometimes it was ten or twenty miles 
through the dense woods to the nearest house. 
During the long, cold winters social gather- 
ings were always welcome occasions. There 
were speaking contests, spelling matches and 
singing schools held in the log cabin school- 
house and attended by both young and old. 
When snow and ice covered the countryside, 
jolly groups would start out on a sleigh ride, 
singing gaily as the driver cracked his whip 
over the heads of the prancing horses and the 
sleigh bells tinkled merrily! 

When a newcomer to a neighborhood had 
chosen a site for his home, the neighbors 
would aid him in “gittin’ it up.” Some of 
the men roamed the near-by woods in search 
of trees of just the right height. They cut 
them down, sawed them into the right lengths, 
and dragged them to the chosen site. 


Then the work of erecting the cabin began. 
Two logs were laid a certain distance apart, 
parallel to each other, and two others were 
placed across them at the ends. On these was 
laid the floor of logs split in half with the flag 
side up. The logs to support the walls were 
lifted into place at the four corners. 

As the work of lifting the heavy logs began, 
one man gave the commands to the others, so 
they could all heave up at the same time. 
“Take holt, boys,” he would cry. “Now set 
her up! Up with her!” 

Gradually the walls were built up. Then 
they were covered with the roof. The doors 
and windows were made, and the chimney and 
fireplace built. 

If the company of houseraisers was large, a 
cabin could be finished in a day. When the 
house was furnished, there was a housewarm- 
ing, with the best refreshments the host and 
hostess could provide. 

If new bedclothes were needed for the win- 
ter, the settler’s wife gathered together the 
women of the neighborhood for a quilting 
party. Willing hands and flying needles soon 
had many scraps of gingham and calico sewed 
together to make a “crazy quilt.” While the 
stitching was going on, you may be sure that 
tongues were wagging. Thus the good wives 
learned the news of the surrounding country. 
After their work was finished, they had a good 
supper. 

At harvest time, all the neighbors for miles 
around gathered for a husking bee. This was 
a most exciting event. The company as- 
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At apple-paring, girls threw peel over their shoulder to see 
what letter their husband’s name would begin with 


sembled in the spacious barn which was 
lighted with flaring lanterns. The corn to be 
husked was in a big heap on the floor. Two 
captains carefully divided the pile into two 
equal parts, and each chose his team. Then 
began a race to see which side would get its 
pile husked first. Every young man searched 
eagerly for a red ear of corn, for if he found 
one, he could kiss the girl of his choice. 

After the husking came a generous supper 
which some of the women had been preparing, 
and after that a barn dance with jigging and 
dancing to the music of a jew’s-harp or a 
fiddle. 

As soon as the sap began running in the 
maple trees in the early spring, sugar-making 
was a festive occasion for the whole com- 





The boy who found a red ear at a corn-shucking could kiss any 


girl he chose 
116 








munity. Holes were bored in the 
trunks of the trees and spouts 
set in the cuts. Short logs were 
split in half, hollowed out like 
troughs, and placed beneath the 
spouts to catch the sap as it 
dripped. As the sap collected in 
the troughs, it was gathered in 
pails or poured into barrels. A 
heavy stick of green wood was 
suspended from a branch of one 
tree to that of another, and great 
iron kettles strung on it. Dry 
wood was gathered, and a good 
fire made under the kettles. The 
boys drew sleds on runners, 
loaded with the buckets and bar- 
rels of sap, to the fire. Then 
came the stirring, the piling of 
more wood on the fires, and soon 
the pots of syrup were bubbling. 

While the sap was boiling, young and old 
had a good time. Dinner was eaten under the 
trees, and there were all kinds of sports— 
pitching quoits, wrestling matches, jumping 
contests, and horse races. 

Every year great quantities of apples were 
dried for use during the winter. In the fall, 
after the apples had been gathered, apple-par- 
ings were given to lighten the toil of paring 
and quartering the apples. All the neighbors 
were invited. To each one a basket of apples 
was given to peel, quarter, and core. Every 
young woman tried to peel her apples from 
beginning to end without breaking the skin. 
Then she would toss the skin over her shoul- 
der. The old superstition was that when it 
fell to the floor it would form the 
initial of her future husband. 

So the pioneers made gay oc- 
casions of their community 
gatherings and turned some of 
their work into play. 

Weddings were times of great 
enjoyment. The whole country- 
side was delighted at the pros- 
pect of one. It was the occasion 
when there was no hard work for 
the men to do, but just a time 
of good fun. 

Early on the morning of the 
wedding day, the friends of the 
bridegroom gathered at the 
house of his father in order to 
reach the house of the bride by 
noon, the usual time for the 
ceremony. People came from 





many miles around, whole fami- 
lies jolting along the rough roads 
in big wagons. The young men, 
dressed in their best, rode horse- 
back over the narrow trails, 
sometimes with their fair part- 
ners seated behind them, cling- 
ing to their waists. Everybody 
was out for a good time, and 
sometimes jokers cleverly tied 
vines across the trail at the right 
height to knock off a hat. 

After the ceremony came a 
substantial backwoods feast of 
beef, pork, wild turkey, and 
sometimes venison and _ bear 
meat, with plenty of potatoes, 
cabbage and other vegetables, 
and corn bread. The rough table 
was set with pewter plates and spoons, and 
wooden trenchers and bowls. Appetites were 
keen and spirits merry, and all ate heartily. 

Then came dancing. The neighborhood 
fiddler furnished the music, and an old-timer, 
who knew the dances well, gave the directions 
to the dancers. 

The fiddler mounts to his chair which had 
been placed on a table. The caller takes a 
position near by. 

“Choose your partners and be ready to go!” 
shouts the caller. 

There is a great shuffle as couple after cou- 
ple take their places on the floor, ready for 
the square dance. On his squeaky violin the 
fiddler strikes up a gay tune like “Old Zip 
Coon” or “Turkey in the Straw.” 

“Honor your partners,” comes the direction 
from the caller, and all the partners curtsy 
and bow. With a singsong swing the caller 
continues: 


First couple, balance and swing; 

Down the center and split the 
ring; 

Lady go right, and gent go 
wrong; 

Come to the corner and hook a 
wing. 


First couple, lead to the right; 

Balance there so kindly; 

Pass right through and balance 
two, 

And swing with the girl behind 
ye. 


Both the tapping of maple trees and 
the boiling of the syrup can be seen 
in this old print 





Old-time square dances like this are again popular 


So the couples turn and balance and swing 
through many intricate figures. 

There were games, too—lively games like 
Drop the Handkerchief, and Blind Man’s Buff, 
and singing games. Weavily Wheat was a 
great favorite. This was something like a 
Virginia Reel. Everybody sang: 


Oh, I won’t have none of your weavily wheat, 
And I won’t have none of your barley; 

But I must have some of your best of wheat 
To bake a cake for Charley. 


For Charley is a nice young man; 
Charley, he’s a dandy; 

Charley loves to kiss the girls, 
And feed ’em sugar candy. 


The head couple skipped down the middle 
of a long line of couples and back again, and 
(Concluded on page 121) 











Lost in Beirut 


FLORENCE D. SCULL 


Illustrations by Elsa Jemne 


Jovy tiptoed across the tile floor. She 
paused and listened; not a sound from Aunt 
Mary. She had expected to hear her aunt 
calling, “Judy, don’t go any farther than the 
white mosque. And don’t practice your 
French on strangers, and don’t get lost.” 

But Aunt Mary was still napping. Judy 
hugged herself. She shut the door with care 
and scampered down the two flights of broad 
stone steps. On the bottom step, in the shade, 
a young laborer was sitting with his lunch of 
thin bread, onions, and black olives, spread on 
his knees. Hearing the quick steps behind 
him, he gathered his food together quickly 
and jumped to his feet. 

“Don’t get up,” Judy faltered in French, 
and hurried along. “Aha! He understood my 
French,” she giggled, and was quite pleased 
with herself. 

She had been wanting to go off exploring 
alone ever since her ship had reached Beirut 
four days ago. She hurried down the middle 
of the dusty street until she came to the little 
white mosque shimmering in the noon sun- 
light. Through the arched doorway, she saw 
a bit of the interior, all blue and white. But 
there were no benches or chairs for the con- 
gregation at all. 

Judy knew Aunt Mary would not want her 
to go farther than this. But there was a high 
wall ahead with red and purple flowers hang- 
ing over the top like a drapery of big Spanish 
shawls. And there was a date tree and she 
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did want to get closer to see how the dates 
grew. The most heavenly fragrance floated 
from the garden. Judy sauntered along until 
she came to an opening in the wall. But she 
couldn’t peep into the garden, because an- 
other wall blocked her view. 

A little farther on, some men were throwing 
broken stones out of a ditch. Judy thought 
it must be terribly hard to break up such solid 
rock in the heat. 

A woman in a heavy black veil passed by, 
pushing a baby coach and leading a sheep. 
A small boy brushed her dress, carrying on 
his head a huge tray of unbaked Syrian bread. 
Judy turned the corner, keeping her mind on 
the direction. 

“T couldn’t possibly get lost,” she convinced 
herself, “and I’ll turn back in a minute or two 
anyway.” 

At a public fountain several women were 
filling large water jars. They were dressed in 
layers and layers of brilliant skirts that were 
more like aprons than skirts. Beneath all 
these they wore long bright-colored bloomers. 
They looked gayer than the other women Judy 
had seen and she decided they might be 
gypsies. 

Suddenly Judy realized that she was far 
from home. But she knew she wasn’t lost; 
she couldn’t possibly get lost, keeping her wits 
about her the way she did. And she never 
would have become lost at all if it hadn’t been 
for a tall man with dark hair and heavy black 
eyebrows. On his head was a white flowing 
cloth, and he wore baggy trousers. She was 
on her way home when he stepped in front of 
her and said something she couldn’t under- 
stand. It wasn’t French, or at least it didn’t 
sound like French. 

“T beg pardon?” said Judy, tossing her head 
and shaking her short pigtails. 

The stranger continued to block her pas- 
sage. 

“T beg pardon,” she repeated and stepped to 
one side. 

But the man planted himself before her 
again. Her heart stood still. 

The stranger wouldn’t budge, but Judy 
watched her opportunity and darted around 
him. Then another man, equally dark and 
forbidding, put out his hand and stopped her. 
She was paralyzed with fear. 

“Oh, dear! Aunt Mary was right,” she 
thought. 

A hundred misgivings rushed through her 
mind in a second. She thought of how Aunt 
Mary would get up in the middle of the after- 





noon and find her gone, and of the cable that 
would be sent off to America, telling how Judy 
had dropped from sight, and no one knew 
where. 

BOOM! BOOM! CRASH! Was there a 
war? Judy was still more terrified. 

Then she recognized a French word, “En- 
core.” 

Again came the explosion. 

“Encore,” the voice shouted. 

Another explosion. 

Judy remembered the men who had been 
working in the ditch and the broken rocks 
she had seen. She sighed with relief. 

The dark stranger lifted his hand and 
smiled down into her face. His eyes clearly 
said, “Aren’t you glad I stopped you?” 

Then he bowed slowly and circled with his 
hand to show her that she must return home 
a roundabout way. Trembling, now that the 





A boy, carrying unbaked Syrian bread to the public oven, 


hurried by 


danger was over, Judy thanked him and tore 
away in the direction he had indicated. 

But she completely forgot to notice where 
she was running, and suddenly she realized 
that she was confused. 

She turned slowly in every direction. If 
she could only see the black and white light- 
house, or any of the buildings of the American 
University. But she strained her eyes in vain. 

“Ah, the minaret, the minaret on the white 


mosque,” she remembered, turning again. 

She could not see it; she could see nothing 
familiar. She stood still, trying to remember 
how she had come. Finally, she decided to 
turn right and then walk straight ahead. 

She had gone only a little way when she 
knew that she was wrong. So she turned 
down another street. Presently the street 
narrowed. And now she was in a part of the - 
city that was entirely strange to her. 

Everywhere there were small shops with 
open fronts. A man was making clothing on 
a sewing machine in one of them. In the next 
shop, a carpenter was busy with some chairs. 
Then she came to a meat store. It was open 
in the front like the others, and hanging in- 
side was a fat-tailed sheep, freshly killed. A 
customer was in the shop, a woman in a black 
dress and heavy veil, and the butcher held the 
sheep by one leg while he cut some meat off 
the ribs. 

Men sat on the ground in 
front of the different shops 
with all their merchandise 
spread on trays set before them 
—dark glasses, shoestrings, 
licorice candy, hot roasted corn, 
nuts. 

Soon the street became shady 
and so narrow it was almost 
like a tunnel. Pieces of cloth 
were hung across the street 
from one side to the other, like 
a roof. Judy picked her way 
carefully so as to avoid stepping 
into the trays. It was cooler 
here. Everyone was speaking 
Arabic. Or at least, Judy de- 
cided, it must be Arabic, because 
it certainly wasn’t French. 

She came to a stall where a 
man was selling fresh fruit and 
vegetables. 

“Can you tell me, please,” she 
faltered, “how to reach the Uni- 
versité Américaine?” 

But the man merely smiled 
and offered her a ripe apricot. 

Judy took the fruit, afraid of offending him 
if she refused. 

Once again she ventured to ask her way, 
but no one understood French here, or at least 
not her French. 

Judy remembered the travelogs she had 
seen in the movies at home. 

“But this is more exciting,” she thought, 
“because I am in this travelog.” 
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Her black eyes shone with excitement. But 
in a moment she remembered again that she 
was lost, really lost, and that she must find 
her way home before Aunt Mary had worried 
too much. 

Presently she left the narrow covered sook 
and came out into the sunshine. There were 
only a few shops, and no more trays on the 
street. Small homes were crowded together 
and children were running in and out. From 
somewhere floated the whine of a phonograph. 

Judy stepped to the doorway of one of the 
houses. An old, old woman was asleep on the 
platform that served as a porch. Judy stood 
there, wondering if she should knock. 

Then the mother spied her from the kitchen 
where she was working. 

“T am lost,” Judy ventured in French. “Can 
you tell me the way to the Université Améri- 
caine?” 

The mother shrugged her shoulders and 
called something in a strange language Judy 
had been hearing all afternoon. How strange 
it felt to be a foreigner! 

“Yes, that’s what I am, and I speak a for- 
eign tongue.” Judy chuckled at the thought 
of such a thing. 

The father appeared, and three girls in 
gingham dresses. 

Judy repeated, “I am lost. Can you help 
me find the Université Américaine?” 

The father’s white teeth glistened as a smile 
spread over his good face. He turned and said 
something to his family. 

Then he said to Judy, “You are far, but I 
will take you home. You are Américaine, 
yes?” 

Judy nodded and told him that she had 
been in Beirut for four days. She wondered 
how he knew that she was an American. 

“Four days,” he repeated, and then told his 
family. 

Judy looked about the small room. There 
was only one room in the house, aside from 
the wee kitchen. Chests along the walls were 
piled high with blankets and mattresses. 
When she noticed the large tinted photograph 
on one of the chests, Judy gasped. There were 
Mr. Bashian, who had a linen store in New 
York, and Mrs. Bashian, and their little son, 
Philip. 

The father saw her astonished expression. 
“That is my brother in America,” he said. 

“T know them! I know them! Mr. and Mrs. 
Bashian and Philip!” Judy exclaimed. 

The small house rang with excitement. 

The grandmother awoke and rubbed her 
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eyes, startled from her nap by the commotion. 

“See, see the child,” they told her. “She 
knows your son in America.” 

The old woman did not understand at first 
what they were saying. When at last she 
realized, she stared at Judy with wonder. 

“You know my son? Is he a good boy?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” Judy told them, “but he is not a boy; 
he is a man.” Then she told the old woman 
every good thing she could remember about 
Mr. Bashian. 

The father interrupted, “I must take you 
home. Your mother will worry, yes?” 

Judy explained that she was visiting her 
aunt, who worked at the American Univer- 
sity, and that her mother was home in New 
York. 

“But Aunt Mary will be worried to death,” 
she quickly added, “unless I get there before 
she misses me.” 

“You will come again? Tomorrow? Yes?” 
the grandmother pleaded. 

“T will, I will,” Judy promised rashly, wav- 
ing aside for the moment any possible objec- 
tions from Aunt Mary. 

The father called a cab, the most. dilapi- 
dated one he could see. Judy was about to 
climb in, when the two men began to shout at 
each other. Both sounded very angry. Then, 
suddenly, they smiled and parted. Judy de- 
cided it must have been a friendly chat after 
all. She wished he would hurry. It was get- 
ting late. How different it was over here in 
the Lebanon. Nobody bothered very much 
about time here, whereas back home in Amer- 
ica, everyone worried about it constantly. 

The father called another cab, and then it 
sounded as though he were quarreling with 
that driver. Presently they smiled and parted. 
Then he saw another cab, and it occurred to 
Judy that he was bargaining with the drivers. 
She was embarrassed. 

“I will pay; my aunt will pay,” she said. 

But this time the price must have been 
right, for they climbed in. 

They whirled through the narrow sooks, and, 
before she believed it possible, Judy saw the 
little white mosque. Just as they rounded the 
corner she heard a harmonious voice flowing 
from the minaret calling the faithful to 
prayer. Judy knew the words of the solemn 
chant and her thoughts followed the chant- 
ing.* : 

* Translation for the chant was found on page 74 


of Lane: The Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians. Everyman’s Library edition. 





“God is most Great. 
God is most Great. 
God is most Great. 
God is most Great. 


I testify that there is no deity but 
God. 

I testify that there is no deity but 
God. 


I testify that Mohammed is God’s 
apostle. 

I testify that Mohammed is God’s 
apostle. 


Come to prayer. 
Come to prayer. 


Come to security. 
Come to security. 


God is most Great. 
God is most Great. 


There is no deity but God.” 


“It is the afternoon call, halfway between 
noon and nightfall,” Judy thought, and she 
hoped that Aunt Mary would be sleeping still. 

The cab came to a sudden stop, and Judy 
jumped out. She wanted the father to go 
upstairs with her, but he would not. Then, 
at least he should wait till she repaid him, but 
he would not. He paid the driver and started 
home on foot. 

“T will come for you tomorrow,” he called. 





Judy decided the women might be gypsies 


Judy climbed the stairs and opened the door 
of her flat. 

“Ts that you, Judy? I was just beginning to 
wonder where you were.” It was Aunt Mary’s 
voice. 

Judy’s thoughts hurried this way and that, 
trying to find a way to tell her aunt how she 
had been lost and found. Whether she could 
visit the new friends the next day, whether 
she could ever go out again alone—so much 
depended on the way she told Aunt Mary. 


The Pioneers Were Good Neighbors 


(Continued from page 117) 
each led his line in a grand march back to 
position. Then they skipped down to the foot 
of the line and the next couple led off. 

Thus, with songs and dancing and merry- 
making, the evening passed. Toward morn- 
ing the party broke up and the tired but 
happy guests made their way home. 


Yes, the people of pioneer days were good 
neighbors. While they were working and 


playing together, they were building up a way 
of living which we in America hold very dear. 
We say that we live in a democracy, and we 
know that the ideal democracy is a kind of 
society where people are friendly and kind, 
where they help one another and each person 
does what he can for the good of everyone. 

Pioneers, we of today salute you! We, too, 
are trying to be good neighbors and are doing 
our part to make America a happy place for 
people to live in. 
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The Plimsoll Mark 


EVELYN STRONG 


©. THE SIDES of 
passenger, or freight- 
carrying vessels, some- 
times amidships, some- 
times forward, white 
marks are _ painted. 
There may be a circle 
with a horizontal line 
piercing it. Or, there 
may be upright lines 
with four horizontal 
ones turning to left or 
right. Small letters are 
placed before or after 
these signs. To the : WNA 
landsman these odd 
markings mean pre- 
cisely nothing. To the 
seaman they are a kind 
of shorthand and tell 
him where the vessel is 
bound, whether she 
will sail the ocean, or 
keep to inland water- 
ways, and even the na- 
ture of the cargo. 

Actually these lines 
indicate how far a ship 
can be safely loaded, 
and no ship can carry 
so much cargo that the 
lines are submerged 
under water. They are 
the “Plimsoll marks,” 
and they represent the saving of innumerable 
lives by the efforts of one heroic and deter- 
mined man. 

Samuel Plimsoll was born in Bristol, Eng- 
land, on February 10, 1824. Bristol was a 
great port, and Samuel’s cronies were sailors. 
From his early childhood, he hung about 
wharves, went on board ships and mingled 
freely with seafaring men. The Plimsolls, 
though not exactly poor, had all they could 
do to get along. And Samuel Plimsoll went 
into the coal business when he grew up, and 
filled the bunkers of many of the craft leaving 
Bristol to sail the Seven Seas. 

In those days, conditions in merchant ship- 
ping were terrible. There were absolutely no 
laws governing the extent to which a ship 
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Plimsoll marks on a ship's side are to seamen 
a kind of shorthand, telling where it is bound, 
what cargo it carries, how heavy is its load 


might be loaded. Ves- 
sels went out with their 
decks almost awash. If 

reached shore 


of course that many 
ships would be sunk, 
and many lives lost. 
That was a _ chance 
sailors took, and every- 
one knew that the sea 
was a dangerous ele- 
ment. So _ reasoned 
ship owners. Not so, 
thought Samuel Plim- 
soll. 

It was a common 
practice to send out 
“coffin ships,” in which 
owners risked the lives 
of their crews. These 
were not only over- 
loaded, but downright 
unseaworthy. In rough 
weather they were 
doomed. Often sailors 
deserted, or purposely 
got themselves ar- 
rested, preferring jail 
to the dangers of these 
“floating coffins.” 

A ship was entered 
in Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping from “A,” the 
highest classification, down to a craft which 
rated only a black smudge on the margin of 
the ledger page. Even that was not the low- 
est, for there were still the “unclassifiables,” 
which had long ago forfeited every right to 
remain afloat. 

Whenever news was received of a shipwreck 
at the offices of Lloyd’s, the great marine in- 
surance company, a strange and touching 
ceremony took place. In the center of the 
large busy office stood a tall, wooden, pulpit- 
like structure, supported by pillars. From its 
ceiling hung a bell—a ship’s bell—the bell of 
the lost Lutine. 

An old man dressed in long black robes stole 
silently between the rows of busily writing 


clerks. He mounted two steps and stood on 
the platform, directly under the bell. Sud- 
denly the Lutine bell rang mournfully—once, 
twice, thrice. There was silence in the office. 
Clerks threw down their pens, ceased chatter- 
ing and running about. All eyes were turned 
to the old man pulling the bellrope. The 
mournful tolling ceased, and in a loud voice 
he announced the name of the lost ship, with 
the date and locality of the disaster. That 
was all. The bell was silent, and life began 
again. 

Thus matters stood when Samuel Plimsoll 
began his crusade for safer ships. He was 
now well off financially, and as he approached 
middle age he felt that he could devote his 
time and money to the cause he had at heart. 
For this purpose, and this purpose alone, he 
went into politics, for as a private individual 
denouncing frightful conditions in the mer- 
chant marine, he found that no one listened 
to him. As a Member of Parliament, he could 
command a large audience. In 1868, he was 
elected Liberal Member from Darbyshire. And 
the first thing he did, after taking office, was 
to urge compulsory inspection of all merchant 
craft, with condemnation of such boats as 
were a menace to the lives of their crew. 

“No means are neglected by Parliament to 
provide for the safety of life ashore. Yet you 
may build a ship in any way you please. No 
one has any authority to interfere with you,” 
thundered Plimsoll. 

“All evils existing in our merchant shipping 
cannot be cured by legislation,” he declared 
reasonably, “but we can at least make provi- 
sion for the repair of all such ships as need it. 
We can prevent the gross overloading which 
prevails. We can diminish, by one fifth, the 
loss of life.” 

He failed to get a bill passed for compulsory 
inspection of ships. Then, in 1872, he pub- 
lished a book, “Our Seamen.” It made a tre- 
mendous impression on the country and had a 
large sale, earning for its author the name of 
the “Seamen’s Friend.” ‘The book contained 
pathetic letters Plimsoll had received from 
wives and widows of sailors, many of whom he 
knew personally. The writing was so sincere, 
so forceful and simple, that at last the public 
was aroused. 

Plimsoll set forth his stand: “I forebear any 
appeal to your feelings in this matter. I could 


This is the scene in the film, “Lloyd's of London,” 
when the bell of the lost “Lutine” is struck to an- 
nounce the sinking of a ship 


not trust myself to say what I think and feel 
in plain English. I shall therefore put my 
feelings into my work. And oh, how I shall 
work!” 

Many men in public life read Samuel Plim- 
soll’s book, and were so shocked that, a year 
after its publication, a commission was ap- 
pointed by the government to investigate. In 
1875, a bill to right some of the abuses was 
introduced before Parliament. Plimsoll, al- 
though he did not think it went far enough, 
accepted the bill as a compromise. Then the 
Prime Minister announced that the proposed 
bill would be shelved. 

As he made this announcement, such a vio- 
lent scene took place as the dignified Houses 
of Parliament had seldom witnessed. Plim- 
soll lost all control of himself. He leaped to 
his feet. He shouted; he screamed. The 
House echoed to his abuse. He called his fel- 
low members “villains,” and worse things. He 
shook his fist in the Speaker’s face. 

The fact that Plimsoll had worn himself 
out in the cause dear to his heart must excuse 
him. He had hardly eaten, or slept. So it 
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was small wonder that at this defeat, his 
nerves gave way and he was not himself. 

Well-meaning friends persuaded Plimsoll to 
apologize to the Speaker for his conduct, but 
he would not take back a single one of his 
statements. The public was convinced that 
wealthy ship owners had killed the bill, and 
unanimously took Plimsoll’s side. Newspapers 
published the letters he had read aloud before 
Parliament—letters from members of sailors’ 
families, who had vainly begged their men not 
to sail in coffin ships. One ship’s officer wrote: 
“The water line appeared to be on a level with 
the vessel’s deck. In some instances, the ships 
tilted to their sides.” 

Plimsoll continued his fight. He left Eng- 
land and traveled to the Black Sea, because 
the worst of all overloading was in the British 
grain ships coming from Russian ports. In 
order to see for himself, Plimsoll rented a villa 
on the shores of the Black Sea. The beautiful 
surroundings meant nothing to him. All day 
long his eyes sought out ships which were too 
near the water, or which listed badly. Armed 
with much fresh data, he returned to Eng- 
land. 

Public opinion forced the government to 
pass the “Shipping Act,” giving powers of in- 
spection to the Board of Trade, which could 
prevent unseaworthy craft from leaving port. 
In 1873, the first year of this law, 256 vessels, 
out of 286 inspected, were condemned. One 
ship out of every ten was overloaded. Ship 
owners fought this legislation every inch of 
the way. They called the circle with a hori- 
zontal line through it, “Plimsoll’s Pancake,” 
and had it painted on the smokestacks to 
show their ridicule and contempt. All in vain. 
The mark to show the limit to which a vessel 
could be loaded became compulsory. It was 
known then, and has been known ever since, 
as “Plimsoll’s Mark.” So Plimsoll received the 
recognition due him. He had attained part 
of what he was fighting for. 

The mark was gradually modified and 
adapted to different seasons and waters by a 
Load-Line Committee. Originally, the hori- 
zontal line through the round Plimsoll mark 
indicated the load depth of a vessel for a sum- 
mer voyage in salt water. Marks were cut, or 
scored deep into the ship’s side, and then 
painted white. A vertical line indicated the 
load-depth for fresh water. Initial letters 
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meant: F.W.: Fresh Water; I. S.: Indian Sum- 
mer; S: Summer; W: Winter; W.N.A.: Win- 
ter, North Atlantic. 

There were still many abuses to be reme- 
died, however, especially on cattle boats. The 
poor beasts were shipped across the Atlantic, 
crowded into stifling quarters, sick and dying, 
panic-stricken in a storm. Plimsoll wrote a 
book exposing these conditions. 

Again Plimsoll stood for Parliament, and 
again was elected. Then he did a thing al- 
most unheard of in parliamentary history. He 
deliberately and voluntarily gave up the seat 
in Parliament that he had fairly won. He 
gave it up to Sir William Harcourt, because he 
believed that Sir William had far more influ- 
ence than he and could better promote the 
sailor’s interests. It is safe to say that no 
other man in the country would have done 
such a magnificently unselfish thing. 

Unfortunately, neither Sir William Har- 
court nor his party were as much interested 
in the cause as Plimsoll. Their efforts were 
lukewarm. Plimsoll’s hot temper again got 
the best of him. He quarreled with the Lib- 
erals for their neglect of the cause to which he 
had given his life and political career. Others 
appreciated Plimsoll if his party did not. The 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union elected him 
president, and he fought vigorously in behalf 
of the firemen’s rights. 

Now that shipping reform had _ gone 
through, Plimsoll turned his attention to 
something else. He had always liked Ameri- 
cans and thought the two great English- 
speaking peoples should be better acquainted. 
So with this intention, Plimsoll visited the 
United States on a goodwill tour. He particu- 
larly regretted the hostile tone towards the 
British in school histories dealing with the 
American Revolution and the War of 1812. In 
his attempt to tone down the textbooks Plim- 
soll was not successful, but he made many 
friends in America and thoroughly enjoyed 
his stay. 

Samuel Plimsoll died at Folkestone on June 
3, 1898. Never, so long as merchant shipping 
lasts, will his name be forgotten. The Plim- 
soll Mark takes care of that. This mark does 
much more than show the ship’s load line. It 
is a monument to a great-hearted man, who 
never ceased to labor and fight for the unfor- 
tunate and ill-used. 


Books for a Cold Day 


Paradise Valley 
VALENTI ANGELO 


Illustrations by the Author 
Viking Press, New York: $2.00 


PEDRO lived in a little town buried in 
the vast Nevada desert. He had come with 
his family to the United States from Mexico 
nine years before. Their only contact now 
with the outside world was the Overland 
Limited, which came through twice each day 
on its way to and from Chicago, and stopped 
to take on water from 
their town’s single water 
tank. Pedro was great 
friends with the engineer, 
Big John, who sometimes 
brought him surprise pres- 
ents from that other world 
—Chicago. 

Pedro, his sister Jua- 
nita, and his mother and 
father lived in a discarded 
train car and _ caboose. 
Often the little Mexican 
boy would lie in his bunk 
at night, pretending that 
his home had wheels, that 
he was rolling across the 
deserts to a big city—but 
further than that he could 
not imagine. 

The only green spot, alive with things grow- 
ing, was his Uncle Pio’s ranch in the foothills, 
where Pedro sometimes visited, helping to 
hunt down coyotes which preyed on his 
uncle’s sheep. For his uncle hated the coy- 
otes with such violence that he would rant 
and rage if they were even mentioned in his 
company. 

While visiting his uncle one summer, Pedro 
found a baby coyote and made it his pet. He 
then felt differently about the coyote traps 
and took action against Uncle Pio. 

Later some friends from Mexico came to 
Pedro’s town. The two families start an ex- 
citing project which is to change all their lives. 

Valenti Angelo’s many lithograph drawings, 
printed in rust, help the reader to imagine 
Pedro’s desert surroundings. 





A drawing by Leo Politi for 
“The Least One” 


The Least One 


RUTH SAWYER 
Illustrations by Leo Politi 


Viking Press, New York: $2.00 


PACO’S FATHER had three burros— 
Chico, the Small One, who was slate-colored; 
Chiquita, the Little One, who was rusty 
brown; and their baby burro, Chiquitico, the 
Least One, who was cloud color, and had not 
even learned to bray. 

Paco considered him his very own burrito, 
and together he and the 
Least One would go up 
into the Mexican hills and 
romp the day away. For 
the Least One had never 
had a pack on his back, 
nor had Paco, the little 
boy, ever done any real 
work either. When they 
returned after one of these 
carefree happy days, Pa- 
co’s father Vincente would 
become very angry. 

“You two,” he would 
cry, “a son and a burrito 
to make the stomach ill. 
You make a day’s work 
out of nothing at all. 
You blow yourselves away 
in the morning like smoke, and get your- 
selves blown back again at night to fill your 
stomachs, the better to idle tomorrow. Four 
idle hoofs, two worthless legs, two empty 
heads—puf!” 

But the day came when the Least One was 
put to work carrying heavy tiles for Paco’s 
father, and the small boy was apprenticed to 
a sandal-maker in a near-by town. That eve- 
ning the Least One did not return with Vin- 
cente and the other two burros, and Paco 
could eat no supper. 

When Paco finds his burrito the Least One 
is quite changed—but you will want to read 
the story to find out about that, and to learn 
of the important decisions that they made. 

Leo Politi’s gay pictures of Paco and his 
family and his burro are as exciting as the 
story itself—A. H. W. 
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A Thank You from China 


AMERICAN Junior Red Cross Gift 
Boxes get about. The other day we 
saw a letter from Sister Berkeley in a 
Catholic Mission school in Chusan 
Island, which is one of many islands 
about Hangchow Bay on the coast of 
China. The Mission is full to overflow- 
ing in these war days, and the children 
there need many things. So, the Ameri- 
can Gift Boxes were welcome, when at last 
they got over to the island. With shipping 
conditions all disturbed, it was hard to get 
them from the mainland. The big packing 
cases had to be opened, and the contents 
brought over, a little at a time. First to be 
brought were the nuts sent by Junior Red 
Cross members in California schools. They 
were needed for children threatened with beri- 
beri because of poor diet. The kernels were 
crushed and mixed with the afternoon lunches 
of cooked rice or cracked wheat. 





“Then,” wrote Sister Berkeley, “one holiday after- 
noon in summer, long tables were spread with treas- 
ures from the Junior Red Cross boxes for girls. All 
the girls came, two by two, walking round and 
round the tables, looking seriously before they 
finally decided what to choose. Little colored wash 
cloths with fancy soaps caught the eye of our big 
orphan girls; the toothbrushes and paste, the pins 
and ornaments also tempted them. The younger 
ones went straight for the motor cars and airplanes 
and balls, and these treasures go to bed with them 
every night, clasped tight in their hands. Little 
boys took bags of marbles and tops, and we made 
up bags of marbles to give to the little beggar boys 
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who come to the door every day to eat a bowl of the 
good American Red Cross wheat, cooked thick with 
vegetables and salt. They were enchanted with 
their marbles and went away with beaming faces.” 


Tips on Ice-Skating 
W. Van B. Claussen 


A LITTLE forethought will prevent most 
skating accidents. Don’t use “any old shoe” 
for ice-skating. A well-fitting shoe will give 
proper support to the ankle and not only make 
your skating much more fun, but prevent 
sprained ankles and the usually mistaken idea 
of “weak ankles.” If your shoe fits properly, 
you will not have to pull the laces so tight 
that you quickly get cold feet. 

Take care not to nick or dull the edges of 
your skates by carrying them so that the 
edges rub against each other, or by walking 
on stone, dirt, grass or gravel. Dull skates 
slip on the ice and can cause strained ankles, 
or make you bump into people and injure 
them because you can not stop or turn quickly. 
Skate only where the ice has been tested, 
that is, on an indoor or outdoor skat- 

ing rink, a city or town pond which is 
properly supervised. If you must 
skate on a country lake, always go 
in a party, and skate only where 
other experienced skaters are. Even 
then, do not go “adventuring” on un- 
tried parts of the lake; lakes do not freeze 
with the same thickness of ice all over. It 
pays to wait for really thick ice. The glory 
of being first in your neighborhood to go skat- 
ing may end with your pals laughing, as you 
trudge home all dripping wet and chilly and 
muddy—if nothing more serious happens. 

When you skate on a country lake, place a 
long pole or a coil of clothesline rope on the 
shore near where you skate so that your pals 
will have something to use for rescue. 


The Lost “Lutine” 


THE Lutine was a French frigate, carrying 56 
guns and 240 men. When the French Revolution 
broke out, she fell to the British and fought in the 
Mediterranean until, in 1799, she was transferred to 
the North Sea Fleet. She sailed from Yarmouth 
that year with ten million dollars’ worth of gold and 
Silver bars and coins, which merchants in England 
were sending to their agents in Hamburg. Driven 
off her course by storms, she went on a sandbar in 
the Zuyder Zee and sank. The treasure and all the 
people aboard were lost. For more than a hundred 
years after that, there were attempts to salvage the 
treasure. In one of these, the bell that hangs in 
Lloyd’s was brought up. There is still supposed to 
be $5,000,000 worth of treasure in the old wreck in 
the sands. 





The Alligator's Nest 


PAT CHRISTOPHER 


> Illustrations by Alexander Key 
HE warm Florida breeze blew Tommy tor’s hind feet. Others were five-toed. These 


Tigertail’s long, belted calico shirt of bright 
stripes against his legs as he poled the cypress 
dugout through the river of saw grass. 
Tommy Tigertail stood on the platform in the 
stern, a straight, tall, Florida Seminole boy of 
twelve. In this way he could place his pole 
more surely on the muddy bottom with less 
danger of breaking it. And by standing so, 
he could see the waterways made through the 
tall saw grass of the Everglades—waterways 
made years ago by his forefathers, which no 
white man in all Florida knew. 

The blunt bow of the cypress dugout nosed 
its way through the sharp saw-toothed grass 
as Tommy Tigertail headed it toward the 
hummock to the north of their camp. Willie 
Wildcat, his younger brother, sat in the mid- 
dle of the dugout, whittling a piece of cypress 
wood. He was making a whistle. 

For many months now Willie Wildcat had 
looked forward to this day when Tommy 
Tigertail had promised to take him to hunt 
for an alligator’s nest. The year before, at 
this time, Tommy Tigertail and his father had 
found a nest, on the hummock for which they 
were headed. 

As the dugout skirted a tiny island the boys 
saw a great blue crane wading in the shallow 
water, looking for small shellfish. The crane 
straightened its amazingly long neck and 
looked down curiously at them as they glided 
by. It stood very still on its long stilt-like 
legs, as tall as a grown man. 

Soon they were at the hummock. They 
pulled the dugout up on the dry land and be- 
gan to look about them. All was very quiet 
as they walked along, keeping close to the 
shore line. Once a little brush rabbit scurried 
to undercover in the brushwood. Suddenly 
Tommy Tigertail stood still. 

“Look!” he said, 
pointing to the 
black ground. 

Willie Wildcat 
looked. He saw 
clawed footprints. 
Some were four- 
toed. These were 
made by the alliga- 


The mother gator led her babies into the water 





were made by the alligator’s fore feet. Anda 
dragging tail line went between. “Alligator!” 
he said, much pleased. 

“Maybe the trail of the mother alligator,” 
said Tommy Tigertail, as he began to follow 
the footprints that led from the water’s edge 
to the scrub. “The underbrush! See! It is 
flattened.” 

Willie Wildcat could see plainly that the 
underbrush was flattened, smoothed down by 
the weight of a heavy body and dragging tail. 
It was truly the alligator’s path. 

Climbing over the tangle of scrub palmetto 
and wild myrtle, the boys followed the alliga- 
tor’s trail for several yards. The trail led to 
a clearing, a large, sunny clearing with coarse, 
dry grass through which crawled thick, snake- 
like morning-glory vines. 

Tommy Tigertail shaded his eyes from the 
bright sunshine as he looked sharply about 
the clearing. He nodded his head to Willie 
Wildcat and pointed to the single small laurel 
tree at the far end of the clearing. Perched 
on the topmost branch of the laurel was a 
buzzard with his red head sunk between his 
shiny black shoulders. 

As they walked across the clearing, the hot, 
dry grass crinkled beneath their bare feet. 
Just before they reached the laurel, the slow- 
moving buzzard spread its wide, black wings 
and swooped away toward the cypress swamp. 

Beneath the tree, close to its trunk, was a 
blunt, cone-shaped mound of trash made of 
dried grasses, water-soaked twigs, moss and 
cattails, mixed all together with mud. It 
stood as high as Willie Wildcat’s head. The 
top of the mound had been sleeked down so 
that it looked solid and packed in tight. 

Tommy Tigertail stretched himself out flat 
on the ground, close to the mound. Willie 
Wildcat stretched 
out beside him. 
Then, pressing his 
lips tight together, 
Tommy  Tigertail 
blew out his cheeks 
and grunted, 
“Umph! Umph! 
Umph!” And Willie 
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For months Willie Wildcat had looked forward to this day when they would go hunting in the dugout 
for an alligator nest 


Wildcat imitated his brother with another 
“Umph! Umph! Umph!” 

For a while they were quiet. Then again 
Tommy Tigertail grunted, louder this time, 
“Umph UMPH! UmmmmmmPH!” And his 
younger brother did the same. Again both 
boys remained quiet, listening. All of a sud- 
den the air was filled with high squeals and 
short yelps of “Umph! Umph! Umph!” com- 
ing from the rubbishy-looking mound. 

Willie Wildcat smiled. At last he had seen 
his first alligator’s nest and heard the baby 
alligators calling from inside their eggs to 
their mother. It would not be long now before 
they were hatched. The mother alligator 
would help them out of the nest and lead 
them along her beaten path across the under- 
brush to the water. Willie Wildcat had had 
baby alligators for pets before, and right now 
he was thinking how much fun it would be 
to have a new pet from this very nest. 

As though he had read Willie Wildcat’s 
thoughts, Tommy Tigertail was already ex- 
amining the nest. He removed twigs and 
muddy grasses from the top of the blunt cone 
until he felt the hollow in the center of the 
nest where the mother alligator had placed 
her eggs. Very carefully he took out the damp 
leaves and weeds from the center of the nest. 
It was not long before he could stretch his 
arm down into the hollow and uncover the 
eggs. The nest was so dark and deep that 
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Tommy Tigertail could not see how many 
eggs there were, but he ran his fingers lightly 
over those on top of the pile. 

“Thirty eggs, I believe,” he told Willie Wild- 
cat, who stood watching him with great in- 
terest. “Two I shall take—one for you and 
the other for our sister, Lucy.” 

Tommy Tigertail took two eggs from the 
nest and handed them to his brother. They 
were white oval eggs, somewhat larger than a 
hen’s. About them Willie Wildcat packed wet 
moss and muddy leaves from the nest, to keep 
them damp and warm. When they reached 
home, he and Lucy could fill a basket with 
damp soil and bury the eggs in it, then leave 
the basket in a sunny spot until the eggs 
hatched. 

Quickly Tommy Tigertail covered the pile 
of eggs in the nest, replacing all the material 
he had removed. Then he crawled over it 
and packed it down firmly, for he did not wish 
to leave the eggs an easy prey to the wildcats 
and buzzards. 

It was hot work in the sun. When he had 
finished, Tommy Tigertail unknotted one of 
the gay red and yellow bandanas he wore 
about his neck and wiped the sweat from his 
face. 

The boys returned the same way they had 
come, following the mother alligator’s trail. 
Willie Wildcat, holding the much-prized eggs 
in his hands, was careful not to trip over the 
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There was not a minute to lose. “If they come this way, run for that cabbage palm, and climb!” cried 
Tommy Tigertail to his brother 


wild vines that twisted along the ground and 
on into the Florida scrub. 

After making their way through the scrub, 
they came out to the shore just in time to 
see a big alligator slide silently off into the 
water. 

“The mother alligator,” said Willie Wild- 
cat. 

“She must have been sunning herself,” 
said Tommy Tigertail, “or perhaps she was 
about to start for her nest when she saw us.” 

Willie Wildcat was sorry that they had not 
stayed in the clearing a little while longer to 
see if the mother alligator would come to 
visit her nest. But he had short time to regret 
it, for just then there was a loud crackling of 
the underbrush in the thicket to their left. 
Great noisy grunts came closer and closer. 

There was not a minute to lose. Swiftly 
Tommy Tigertail pulled his brother back into 
the scrub just as a drove of wild razorback 
hogs came crashing through the thicket. 

The two brothers crouched low, hiding be- 
hind the big fan-shaped leaves of the scrub 
palmetto. They hoped the fierce razorbacks 
had not seen them. They knew only too well 
that a drove of these hungry, wild creatures 
could tear them to pieces with their cruel 
tusks and sharp hoofs. 

Tommy Tigertail watched the razorbacks 
closely as their ears went up. “If they come 
this way,” he whispered, “run for that cab- 


bage palm, and climb. Give me the eggs. I 
will carry them.” 

Willie Wildcat gave a gasp of dismay. In 
the excitement of the moment he had dropped 
the two alligator eggs and had not even 
missed them until now. There they lay out- 
side the scrub. He thought that surely the 
keen noses of the wild hogs would smell the 
eggs. And he could do nothing but remain 
hidden in the scrub, and perhaps watch the 
hogs devour the eggs before his very eyes. 

Some of the razorbacks drew their lips away 
from their sharp tusks. They looked uncer- 
tainly toward the scrub where the boys were 
hiding. Then, as though remembering that 
they were thirsty, they turned toward the 
water. 

Their leader, a strong, high-backed creature 
came to the edge of the stream ahead of the 
others. As soon as he started to drink, an 
alligator’s powerful tail suddenly curved 
about him and flipped him into the stream. 
For an instant, the alligator showed her broad 
shovel snout. Her huge jaws opened, snapped 
shut, and disappeared under water with the 
stunned razorback. 

The other hogs, lifting the hair on their 
backs in frightened anger, rushed off into the 
thicket with shrill squeals. 

Tommy Tigertail and Willie Wildcat came 
out from the scrub. All was safe now. Willie 

(Concluded on page 132) 
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Letters from Chile 


— is one of the most 
interesting countries in the 
world, for it is full of variety 
in formation, climate and 
products, and its history is 
full of color. Magellan landed 
on the southern tip in 1520. 
On his famous plundering ex- 
pedition in the Golden Hind, 
Sir Francis Drake sailed 
through the Straits of Magel- 
lan and up to Valparaiso more 
than fifty years later. There 
he picked up little loot, as the 
inhabitants had been warned 
of his coming. But up the 
coast of Arica, he plundered a 
llama caravan loaded with sil- 
ver from the rich mines of 
Potosi. The Chilean island of 
Juan Fernandez was the 
haunt of pirates, and in 1704, 
Dampier, one of the most 
famous of them all, left on 
that island a sailor who had quarreled with 
him. The sailor, Alexander Selkirk, was res- 
cued after four years and Daniel Defoe is 
believed to have based his story, “Robinson 
Crusoe,” on Selkirk’s experiences. Another 
famous island belonging to Chile is Easter 
Island where there are gigantic and mysteri- 
ous statues hewn, no one knows when or by 
whom, from volcanic rock. 


The letters in the fine album sent by Es- 
cuela (that’s Spanish for “school”) 270 in 
Santiago tell about the history, the heroes, 
and the national emblems of Chile: 


ACCORDING to Abbe Moline, who came 
to Chile with Almagro, the first European ex- 
plorer of our country, our name is supposedly 
derived from birds which, in their songs, ap- 
pear to be saying “Chili.” 

But Don Alfonso de Ercilla, Spanish poet, 
who came here in the time of the Conquest, 
says in his poem “The Araucanian”: 

“It [Chile] was so-called for its principal 
valley. It was subject to the Inca king of 
Peru, and from it every year a great quantity 
of gold was brought. For this reason the 


valley came to the attention of the Spaniards, 
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This doll in Chilean school 
dress is an international school 
correspondence exchange 


and when they reached the 
country they went about ask- 
ing for the Valley of Chili, and 
named the whole province, 
down to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, Chile. In the Inca 
language “Chili” meant “the 
flower and the orchard of the 
earth.” 

The first inhabitants of 
Chile were Indians. The brav- 
est of the Indians were the 
Araucanians, who preferred to 
die rather than _ surrender. 
Their most important chief, 
Caupolican, fought with great 
bravery. Other Indians who 
also fought with great valor 
were Galvarino and Lautoro. 

In 1541 a legion of Spanish 
warriors, led by Don Pedro de 
Valdivia, set out to conquer 
our country. On February 12, 
1541, Valdivia founded San- 
tiago, and so was born the great capital of 
Chile. Last February we celebrated the four 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
our city. 

For more than two hundred years Chile 
was under the domination of the Spaniards. 
This is called the colonial period. During 
this time the customs of the people were en- 
tirely Spanish, and the Chilean race was born, 
which later won its liberty. 

The fathers of our country fought until 
Chile became an independent nation. Their 
names are Bernardo O’Higgins, José Miguel 
Carrera, Manuel Rodriguez and Camilo Hen- 
riquez, names which are engraved on the 
hearts of the Chileans. Thanks to them, 
Chileans today, when they are born, that day 
receive a heritage of valor and liberty. 

Every country has a flag as symbol of the 
nation. When Chile belonged to Spain, its 
flag was a Spanish one. But when the country 
started a government of its own in 1812, the 
patriot, José Miguel Carrera, created the Chil- 
ean flag of three equal bands, blue at the top, 
white in the middle, and yellow below. The 
flag was made by ladies of society and was 
received with great joy. It was used until the 
disaster of Rancagua, when the forces of our 





great Bernardo O’Higgins were defeated by 
the forces of the King of Spain. The patriots 
fled over the Andes to Argentina where O’Hig- 
gins joined forces with the Argentine general, 
José de San Martin, who was organizing his 
famous Army of the Andes. 

Under San Martin and O’Higgins, the Army 
crossed over the high mountains and won the 
glorious victory of Chacabuco. The indepen- 
dence of Chile was proclaimed on February 
12, 1818, on the anniversary of this victory. 
After Chacabuco, a flag of blue, white and 
red was used. But in October, 1817, the gov- 
ernor of Valparaiso asked the government at 
Santiago what should be the dis- 
position and the colors of the flag, 
for he had seen different types 
used. The government directed 
that the flag should be blue, white 
and red, with a white star of five 
points in the center of the blue. 

Our first coat of arms was given 
us by José Miguel Carrera in 1812. 
It was made up of a column which 
ended in a globe; over this a lance 
and a palm crossed; above that was 
a star with five points, and in the 
upper part was written the follow- 
ing inscription: “After darkness, 
light.” At the left side of the col- 
umn was an Indian warrior, and at 
the right a young Indian woman. 
On the lower part of the coat of 
arms was this motto: “Through 
reason or force.” In 1819, this first 
coat of arms was replaced by an- 
other, which is called that of tran- 
sition, and, in 1834, the message 
presented two years previously by 
President Prieto was converted into 
law. The end of the message reads: 

“The coat of arms of the Repub- 
lic of Chile will present a blue and 
red field, a star of silver. It will 
have for a crest a tricolor plume, 
blue, white and red, and as sup- 
ports, on the right a huemul [a 
small deer], on the left a condor, 
each one of these animals crowned 
with a naval crown of gold.” 

The plumes are the same as 
those which adorn the hat of the 
president as a sign of the dignity 
of his office. The colors of the field 
correspond to the colors of nature 
in Chile. The silver star calls at- 
tention to Chile’s geographical po- 


sition, the most southerly in the world, and 
is, moreover, the star of the Indians. 

The condor was chosen as being the strong- 
est and most powerful of our creatures of the 
air, and the huemul as the rarest quadruped 
of our Sierras. 

The naval crown which the animals wear 
is in memory of the glorious triumph of our 
ships over the Spaniards in the waters of the 
Pacific. 

After Chacabuco we had a country and a 
flag to symbolize it, but we lacked a national 
anthem. O’Higgins charged the Argentinian 
poet, Don Bernardo Vera, to write one. Later, 
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the Chilean government commissioned the 
poet, Don Eusebio Lillio, in 1847, to write our 
real national anthem. The new song kept the 
chorus written by Don Bernardo Vera. At 
the beginning, the lines of Vera were sung to 
the music of the Argentinian national an- 
them. Afterwards, it was replaced by the 
music of today, written by the Spaniard, Don 
Ramon Carnicer, who composed that beauti- 
ful music that we hear as we stand with heads 
uncovered, in respectful silence. To us this 
music is the most beautiful in all the world. 
In international competitions which have 
been held, our national anthem has taken 
second place. 


In June last year, girls of Escuela 36, also 
in Santiago, sent this letter with the doll they 
had dressed for their correspondents in the 
Paris Gibson Junior High School in Great 
Falls, Montana: 


IN RETURN for the doll from you, we are 
sending you one all dressed to represent a 
Chilean girl, as she daily goes to school. 

We are now in the midst of winter. Our 
school dress is of wool, navy blue. The skirt 
is pleated, or with box pleats in front or sides. 
Over this dress is worn a white apron which 
is the real uniform of the Chilean pupils of 
elementary schools. This apron is buttoned 
in the back, and in the front it has two sets 
of pleats. Our coat is also navy blue, and 
likewise our gym bloomers. With our bloom- 
ers we wear a very simple white blouse. 

The clothes which the doll wears are the 
usual clothes worn by girls of seven to four- 
teen years of age. The doll’s name is Tresia, 





named after a courageous Araucanian Indian 
woman. : 

Outside we wear woolen dresses, sometimes 
knitted by our mothers, or machine-made, or 
any other kind of wool of varied colors, so long 
as it is warm. We also often use chombas 
(sort of a sweater), vests, shawls, mufflers, 
overcoats, and woolen underwear, knitted by 
ourselves or by our sisters. 

When we go out for a walk, we do not use 
hats; we shall wear hats when we are “young 
ladies.” Now we delight in having our hair 
well-combed, and we wear flowers in it made of 
ribbons. 

We hope that our Tresia, so simply dressed, 
will please you, and that in her you will see 
every one of us. [See Tresia’s picture on p. 
130. ] 

Although our school is so far away from 
you, we, her pupils, have been very much in- 
terested in seeing that this present of ours 
meets with your approval. 

Along with our doll, we send our kindest 
greetings to you, North American pupils. 


In her school bag, Tresia carried tiny books 
such as the girls of the school use. The 
“Zoological Exercise Book” was filled with 
small colored pictures of animals of Chile; in 
the “Painting Book” were pictures of the na- 
tional flag, and the capihue, which is the na- 
tional flower, and a crayon sketch of General 
Bernardo O’Higgins, “the father of the home- 
land.” ‘The cover of another booklet carried 


- the Chilean coat of arms. Inside were pictures 


and text about fruits and products of the 
country. 


The Alligator’s Nest 


(Continued from page 129) 

Wildcat found his eggs unharmed. He took 
off the blue and yellow bandana from his neck 
and tied up the eggs in it. Tommy Tigertail 
cut a piece of wild grapevine that hung from 
the cabbage palm and gave it to him to twist 
about his waist as a belt. To this belt Willie 
Wildcat fastened the bandana with its treas- 
ured eggs. Some day, he, too, would wear a 
belt of alligator hide. 


The boys went back to their dugout and 
pushed off for home. As Tommy Tigertail 
poled through the quiet waters of the Ever- 
glades, there was no sign of the watchful 
mother alligator who had frightened the 
razorbacks. 

Perhaps she was busy storing her catch 
away in her hold for a later day when 
she would have a brood of hungry little alli- 
gators clamoring for food. 


Remember Hildegarde Woodward's story of “The Family Who 
Never Had a Bathtub,” which appeared in the November 
NEWS? Well, we forgot to tell you that it is from a book called 
“Time Was." which has just been published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York.—Editors 
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News Parade 


This design showing the brilliant pat- 
terns in Seminole costumes came in 
a school correspondence album from 
South Beach School, Miami, Florida 





J UNIOR RED CROSS members will have a 
large share in making Christmas seem more 
real for the armed forces in Iceland, Green- 
land, and Newfoundland. Just as the men 
in the States will receive holiday remem- 
brances, so to these outposts will go festive 
decorations for the mess halls where 
Christmas dinner will be served. There will 
be garlands and placecards and paper hats; 
gay posters for the walls. In Iceland, hos- 
pitalized men will receive tray favors, napkins 
and menu covers. 

There are only a few stunted birches in 
Iceland, so at the request of the Red Cross 
Field Director there, arrangements are being 
made to send some Christmas trees from the 
States. Decorations from the Junior Red 
Cross, some made by hand and some bought 
with the J. R. C. Service Fund, will trim the 
trees. 

Immediate shipping priority has been given 
for a large Red Cross shipment of recreation 
equipment for men in Alaska and the North 
Atlantic bases. Included are motion picture 
projectors, phonographs and records, pool 
tables, lamps and writing tables. Most of the 
games sent to Iceland are for use indoors, for 
the nights there are some twenty hours long 
at this time of year. . 


BY THE TIME this copy of the NEws 
reaches you, we hope that the S.S. Capulin, 
Red Cross Mercy Ship, will be on its way to 
unoccupied France. The belligerent govern- 
ments have all been notified of the course 
which the ship will follow from Baltimore to 
Marseille. The Capulin will fly the American 
and Red Cross flags and will be fully lighted 
at night so that it will not be mistaken for an 
enemy vessel. The Capulin’s cargo is valued 
at $1,500,000. For French children there are 
on board nearly 5,000 tons of evaporated and 
powdered milk, and thousands of layettes, 
many of them made by Junior Red Cross 
members. For sick children and adults the 
ship will carry medicines such as insulin, 
digitaline, menthol, and thyroid extracts. 
A. R. C. representatives will supervise the dis- 
tribution. 





J. R. C. members of John Hay School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, earned money for the N. C. F. by set- 
ting up their own Trading Post 


THE INTERNATIONAL Red Cross has 
finished distributing some 100 tons of pow- 
dered milk to undernourished children of 
Eritrea. The arrangements were made at the 
request of British authorities, on condition 
that the Italian Red Cross would ship a like 
quantity of milk to the children of Greece. 


THERE WAS much excitement in the 
Tiskelwah School, Charleston, West Virginia, 
when the postman brought a letter to the 
J. R. C. from Finland. ‘“We don’t know any- 
one in Finland,” they said as they opened the 
bright blue envelope. And the letter was 
written in Finnish! No one in the school 
could read it, but a neighboring Finnish 
woman was glad to make this translation: 
“Greetings from far Finland’s northern shores 
to you across the Atlantic. Thank you for the 
lovely package. I was very happy to receive 
it. Over here in Finland we have had a nice 
summer. The sun shines so brightly that it 
burns your eyes. I have been swimming many 
times. Have you, dear friends, been swim- 
ming, too? Are there many places for swim- 
ming in America? I am nearly an orphan. 
My mother is dead, and my daddy had to go 
war. He has been away a long time. I don’t 
know any English at all. I hope you had a 
happy summer.” 


DID YOU SEE the Paramount news reel 
which showed Juniors in Public School No. 188, 
Manhattan, New York, hard at work on their 
gift boxes? Some boys and girls were making 
things to include in the boxes; others were 
packing them. Then, at the big warehouse in 
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Jersey City from which the boxes are shipped, 
Curtis High School members, of Staten Island, 
were shown inspecting the boxes. Shots of 
other activities of the J. R. C. were made, too, 
to let everyone know how busy you all are 
right now. Toys of all kinds, garments for 
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war relief, and gifts for men in government 
hospitals were being made in the classrooms 
while the movie cameras buzzed. 


DURING their study of pioneer life, 
third graders at the John Hay School in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, found out many interest- 
ing things about trading posts. They decided 
to build one in their room, using orange crates 
painted white, and then to sell some of the 
things they had made. During activity per- 
iods the children made bracelets and neck- 
laces from pumpkin seeds and acorns, patch- 
work quilts, corn-cob and raffia dolls, mats 
and covered wagons. They kept records of 
their daily sales, and made $2.50 for the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. (See their picture on p. 133.) 


HERE ARE sOme more ideas for making 
money for the National Children’s Fund: 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: East Side Junior High 
gave three skating parties during December. 
Springfield, Mass.: One school closed its study 
of chocolate by a sale of home-cooked foods 
made with chocolate. Lewiston, Maine: Mag- 
azines clipped to make scrapbooks for sick 
children were later sold as waste paper. Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif.: Glen Taylor School held a 
barn dance, archery contest, bazaar, flower 
sale, puppet and vaudeville show, volley ball 
tournament. Kindergarteners gave a play, 
“The Three Bears.” Included in the things 
made in school for sale at the bazaar were 
woven belts, table mats, luncheon sets, sewing 
bags, book ends, pot holders, kitchen note- 
books, Christmas cards, canister sets, waste- 
baskets. Plants and flowers, coffee and choco- 


Left:.A clever doll to be made of a single sock, 
designed by the J. R. C. of Jamestown, R. I. Below: 
Pocket toys to tuck in children’s garments sent 
abroad, made by J. R. C. members of New 
Canaan, Stamford, Connecticut 





late, and Christmas decora- 
tions were on sale, too. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS, 
the J. R. C. of Cecil Rhodes 
School, Winnipeg, Canada, 
found that their funds were 
just about gone. One class - 
had just had read to them 
the parable of the talents, 
and all at once the idea 
struck home. Why not give 
each member twenty-five 
cents in “talent money” 
from cash .on hand in the 
treasury; let each one see 
how much he could increase 
it in six weeks. One boy 
made nine dollars selling 
carved lapel pins; others 
made pins and brooches of 
beads, felt, oilcloth or wool; 
felt “mittens” for keeping 
_knitting needles safely to- 
gether sold well; oilcloth 
curtain tie-backs were welcomed by house- 
wives; cookies and candied apples were also 
good sellers. One group prepared lunch once 
a week for the teachers’ meeting held at noon. 
When the talent money was called for, two 
large bowls were placed on the stage of the 
school auditorium, and each member came 
forward, placing in the first bowl the original 
quarter and in the second, the money earned 
with the quarter. 

Cecil Rhodes members are busy now making 
layettes and knitted garments for refugee 
children and soldiers. 


IN INDIA, J. R. C. members of Sind 
worked hard to raise money for a Radio Fund. 
When they had enough saved up, they bought 
a radio for fellow members who are blind. 


THE J. R. Cc. in the School for the Deaf 
and Blind in Vancouver, Canada, cleared 
$12.16 recently. The deaf Juniors put on a 
play, “A Day in the Life of a Scientist,” and 
the blind took part in another, “The Crimson 
Coconut.” This was enjoyed by the deaf chil- 
dren who are expert lip readers. 

To raise money, the students work together 
to collect and sell salvage material such as 
newspapers and paper cartons. Both the 
blind and deaf Juniors enjoy knitting and 
sewing for war relief. They also are making 
scrapbooks for the Crippled Children’s Hos- 


Some English child will be warmer at night 
beneath this quilt made by J. R. C. members of 
Horace Mann School, St. Paul, Minnesota 











See 
Junior Red Cross 
helped this little 
French girl 


T., 


pital located in their home town, Vancouver. 


IN WARATAH, Australia, the Koalas 
(the very youngest members) are making and 
selling dolls’ clothes. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members of the 
Philippine Islands are covering brailled story 
books for pupils in the School for Deaf and 
Blind children at Pasay, Rizal. The children 
there are now enjoying another gift of the 
Philippine Red Cross: a phonograph and rec- 
ords. The Director of J. R. C. activities in the 
Philippines who delivered them said: “The 
blind children surely enjoyed hearing the 
phonograph, while the deaf ones placed their 
hands on the apparatus. I could see that with 
the vibration of the machine, the deaf chil- 
dren enjoyed music as well as the blind 
pupils.” 


J. R. C. MEMBERS Of Colorado are 
working very closely with the Colorado So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, and have under- 
taken many services for hospitalized children 
and blind and crippled children who have to 
stay at home. A large wooden alphabet was 
made so that blind children could learn their 
ABC’s. Boys at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Danville, Virginia, made wooden cut- 
outs of the continents for blind pupils in the 
school at Staunton, Virginia. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


On Corpus Christi day in Mexico, little children such as these go to church in Indian market costume, 
carrying gifts which they will give to those less fortunate than they 


A Children's Fiesta 


Priscilla Holton Neff 


OHN and Charles Neff were born in 
Mexico and they love to dress up in 
ranchero suits, the kind the country boys 
in Mexico wear. And they love to sing 
the folk songs which are sung all over 
the town of Guadalajara. These songs 
are played on street corners by musi- 
cians with violins and cellos and guitars. 
One warm spring morning when there 
wasn’t a cloud in the bright blue sky, 
the twins set out with their mother for 
a fiesta. That is Spanish for a party or 
carnival. This one was given by chil- 
dren to raise money for a school in a 
village near Guadalajara. The boys 
could hardly wait for the bouncing old 
trolley car to carry them out to the edge 
of town. They helped the motorman 
clank the bell to keep people off the 
track. 
The motorman noticed their white 
suits with red sashes and their wide 
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sombreros. “I’ve been taking children 
out to that fiesta since daybreak,” he 
said. “Just wait until you see the ma- 
rimba and the merry-go-round and the 
puppet show.” 

“We're going to sing in it!’ John told 
him. 

“Whoops!” shouted Charles, the other 
twin, as they rolled around a bend in the 
road. “We’re here.” 

Children dressed in the scarlet Indian 
costume of Michoacan came dancing out 
into the street to meet them. Some of 
the older girls wore the lace headdresses 
of the south. Many of the boys wore 
the tight-fitting leather breeches of the 
country gentleman’s charro suits. They 
wore enormous sombreros. The little 
merry-go-round was, in the center of 
things. Boys pushed it to make it spin. 
Beside it were musicians playing the ma- 
rimba so fast you could hardly see more 





than a whirl of hands. If anyone fell off, 
someone jumped for his place, ticket or 
no! 

The boys’ mother found a shady spot 
and looked on while she sipped bright 
red juice made from dried jamaica flow- 
ers. Five little girls dressed in china 
poblana, the holiday dress of the state of 
Jalisco, came to dance for her. The col- 
ored sequins on their wide skirts caught 
the sun’s light and flashed like rainbows. 
Next came flower girls with jasmine and 
gardenias. 

John and Charles were going to sing 
at the puppet theater. So after a while 
they went to the little theater building. 

‘“‘Puss-in-Boots’” was almost over as 
they came in, so they waited at the back 
of the room. No one can play puppets 
better than Mexican children. Puss-in- 
Boots played many new pranks in that 
show, and the curtain went down to wild 
applause. 

Then a painted pig came grunting out 
in front of the curtain and asked in a 
high, squeaky voice if the Neff twins 
were in the audience. If they were, 
would they please come up and sing, as 
they were already an hour behind time? 

Charles was so scared he disappeared 
underneath his sombrero. But John 
took him by the hand, and in a few 
minutes they had worked their way to 
the front of the room. They swung into 
a country dance and sang the words of 
their song in Spanish. In English the 
song said: 


The Indians have gone to a fiesta, 
ai-ya-ya! 


Their fireworks are bright as the sun, 
ai-ya-ya! 

Here the bells ring because they are 
coming. 

Come, Amado, along now to see. 

Why won’t you dance with me? 

Don’t you hear me singing our song? 

If you can’t dance, at least you can sing. 

Come along now; it’s time to begin! 


The children laughed and clapped. 
Then a little girl from the twins’ school, 
dressed in a bright red china poblana 
skirt, came out, and they all danced the 
jarabe together. The jarabe is the dance 
of the hat. First the boy stamps around 
the girl in a quick tap step and invites 
her to dance. Then they dance together, 
taking gay steps to quick music. After 
a while, the boy drops his hat on the floor 
between them, and the girl dances around 
its brim. One foot must go all the way 
round the brim. Then, as she kneels 
down to put on the hat, the boy swings 
his leg over her head. Together they 
come forward to bow to the audience. 

A few minutes later the teacher in the 
twins’ school came out with a paper in 
her hand and a happy smile on her face. 

“This fiesta is a success!”’ she said. 
“Among us, we have earned enough 
money to buy desks and chairs for an- 
other children’s school out in a country 
town where there isn’t any real school 
at all yet.” 

The boys threw their sombreros into 
the air. The little girls clapped. Then 
all the boys and girls were stamping and 
clapping as they danced the jarabe just 
to put the finishing touch on a successful 
children’s fiesta. 
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NE WARM DAY 
in late January, 
we walked to the woods 
to get some black dirt 
for our tulip bulbs. On 
our way, Billy showed 
us marks on the trees 
where his daddy had drilled for maple 
sap the day before. The other children 
in our kindergarten asked if they could 
drill for sap, too. Our school is in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and it is unusual to 
drill for maple sap in this part of the 
country. But we found out that the 
maple trees on the McElroy place had 
been tapped the year before. The owner 
of the place said we could tap some of 
his trees. 

We did not know anything about drill- 
ing the trees or making maple syrup and 
maple sugar. So we gathered all the 
information we could and studied pic- 
tures, too. 

As soon as the weather was good, we 
took Bob’s daddy’s drill bit, some 
buckets and some spouts we had made, 
and started for the woods. The bit had 
hardly gone beyond the bark of the first 
tree we bored into, when the shavings 
showed signs of moisture. When a spout 
was fitted into the hole that had been 
drilled, sap began to drip, drip, drip into 
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We Make Maple Sugar 


Dorothy Flowers 


Sap began to drip, drip, drip, into 
the bucket that we hung on a nail 
below the spout 


Below, a picture showing us making 
one of the many trips back and forth 
to collect the sap 





the bucket that we 
hung on a nail below 
the spout. The morn- 
ing class of kindergar- 
ten children went back 
to school. The after- 
noon class would have 
to come out and empty 
the buckets hanging 
on all the trees we had 
drilled. The buckets 
would have to be emp- 
tied twice a day until 
the sap stopped flowing from the spouts. 

During the noon hour, when the after- 
noon class was coming to school, Mary 
ran up all out of breath to tell us that the 
buckets were running over, so we must 
hurry to empty them. Right away, we 
dashed off up the winding path to the 
McElroy mansion. 

By the time we got back to school, it 
was too late to start cooking the sap; so 
it was left for the morning class to do. 
We cooked a gallon of sap at a time. 
Most of it boiled away, but enough was 
left to make beautiful brown maple 
syrup. 

We cooked another gallon a little 
longer and that made maple sugar. We 
kept the sugar for our Easter party. And 
the syrup was fine on pancakes. 

Drilling the holes and collecting the 
sap and making the syrup and the sugar 
was fun. We plan to do it every year. 


—Reprinted from “Childhood Educa- 


tion.” 





Tea Party 


ISS AUDREY McEWEN, 

second grade teacher at 

Cobb School, Duluth, Minn., 
wrote us: 

One day the children found a 
big box in their room. It was 
from their friends, the Jolly 
Beavers, Withrow School, To- 
ronto, Canada. Through the 
Junior Red Cross they had sent 
the Cobb Juniors a lovely doll 
with a wardrobe of handknit 
clothes. The children, along 
with the first grade, were study- 
ing about “Communication,” and 
this gift helped to make the work 
lots more interesting. 

First of all the boys and girls wrote a 
letter of thanks to their Junior Red Cross 
friends. They took the letter to the Post 
Office, bought a stamp, mailed the let- 
ter, and then watched what happened to 
the letter before it was put in the big 
mailing bag and loaded on trucks headed 
for the train. 

Then, by telephone, they invited the 





The receiving line at the tea party included Czech, French, 
Chinese, Japanese and Canadian dolls, all J. R. C. gifts from 
other lands 


first grade of their school to a tea in 
honor of Miss Sally Ann Withrow, the 
name given the doll. The children ap- 
pointed a host and hostess for the party. 
They decorated the room and made nap- 
kins and favors. They planned, made 
and served refreshments. Hostesses 
were asked to pour (milk), and other 
children helped see that the guests were 
entertained. 








Know-it-all Oscar 
Won't take advice. 

We hope he'll be saved 
From a hole in the ice! 


Careless Kitty got frost-bitten, 
Lacking cap and wooly mitten. 
Frozen cheek and hand and ear 
She'll remember well next year! 


20 SLIPPERY [i 
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Icy snowballs make ae 


Two black eyes he got one aoe 
Make Percy wish he'd learned fair play! ALINE HARWOOD WHARTON 


Dopey Dotty didn’t care: 

Dumped her skates down anywhere; 
Tripped upon them on the stair. 
Now they wheel her in a chair! 


Dim-wit Dick once tried a tow. 

The car went fast and he let go! 
Now Dick, the sap, is stuck in bed, 
Bruised and bandaged, teaspoon-fed! 


Simple Susie on her skis 

Picked big hills with lots of trees. 
She went faster than the breeze, 
Ended with two broken knees! 


Silly Sam came down kerplump: 
Gave himself an awful bump. 

e@ would never have such gashes 
If he'd steps with ashes! 





